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« £ ) OPINION 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE, WINNIPEG 

Prairie sunlight, clear air, a dash of English, and a spice of American, 
combined with a program in science — these were the ingredients of the 
CAAE National Conference, held last May in Winnipeg on the University 
of Manitoba Campus. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature was the presence of the English 
visitors, more of them than the cag has ever had at any one conference. 
Official guests were Dr S. G. Raybould, Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of Leeds and Mr Richard Hoggart, Staff Tutor, Department 
of Adult Education, University of Hull. As Dr Raybould remarked, it was 
a British reunion, for two members of his staff were also on the scene; 
Mr John Melling and Dr John Harrison, who came up from the University 
of Wisconsin, where he is spending a year lecturing and doing research 
in labour education. A highlight of the week was the sight of these four 
gentlemen, in shirtsleeves, enjoying the warm sunshine, sitting and talking 
on the grass in the lee of the Administration Building! 

It is important, in Canada, that the British point of view be repre- 
sented often. It is so easy for Americans to cross the border that our 
natural tendency is to think first of the U.S.A. when visiting firemen are 
required. American influence on Canadian thinking and practice in adult 
education — as in other fields—is great; it cannot help but be so. The 
English point of view provides a balance, as is evident from the Kaplan- 
Raybould dialogue printed later in this issue. One of its most interesting 
features is the American trend towards subject matter which British adult 
education has never abandoned. Dr Kaplan emphasized current concern 
with what the Americans term ‘liberal adult education’, w! ich, as Dr Ray- 
bould stressed, has always been the core of British adult education (as 
opposed to ‘further education’). Divergences appear between British- 
American methods of imparting subject matter; but it seems clear, from 
Dr Kaplan’s remarks, that the United States is moving away from its pre- 
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occupation with techniques per se. Both speakers see communication as 
something much more than ‘leadership training’, a view that was deep- 
ened by Richard Hoggart in the concluding speech of the Conference. 
For this reason, we have chosen the Kaplan-Raybould Dialogue and Rich- 
ard Hoggart’s address for this Conference issue, leaving the ‘dialogue’ on 
science education, between Dr MacDonald and Dr Gerald Wendt, for a 
later issue. 

So much for content. What does the Conference show about the pre- 
sent state of the Association? In the first place, attendance was down. 
Distance may have accounted for some absences, particularly from the 
Atlantic Provinces. Divided loyalties may also be responsible. There are 
simply so many conferences, particularly in the early summer, that it is 
impossible to attend them all. The caag, as a national co-ordinating body 
for many other national, provincial, and local organizations, must expect 
this development. It is significant, too, that the majority of those present 
were professional adult educators and that there were fewer “grass roots’ 
participants. This again is perhaps inevitable; but at least it would be 
interesting to discover, if possible, just why this should be so at this par- 
ticular stage of caar history. 

On the other hand, the trend towards strong regional development, 
evident two years ago at the Kingston Conference, came into focus once 
more, with the concrete proposals of the U.B.C. contingent for a strong, 
semi-autonomous adult education organization in British Columbia. 

This Winnipeg Conference, as the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee points out in his annual report, demonstrates most clearly that the 
CAAE is entering upon another phase of growth; one which calls for re- 
adjustments; rethinking of functions, regrouping of relationships. Such a 
process is never easy —in fact it can be exceedingly painful! It is, how- 
ever, inherent in evolution. 





ADULT EDUCATICN 
IN THE U.S.A. AND BRITAIN 
A DIALOGUE 


Abbott Kaplan and S. G. Raybould 


s C EN E: The auditorium of the spanking new Agricultural Sciences 
Building, University of Manitoba ; so modern, in fact, that it boasts no 
windows — only a service door open to the long, incredibly bright, prairie 
evening. The platform is equipped with table, tubular chairs, loud- 
speaker system ; and, being a temple to agriculture, some exotic plant 
sprouting a vivid red flower, instead of the traditional potted palm. Two 
Englishmen, one American, and two Canadians are grouped in the fore- 
ground, their faces calm in the knowledge of countless public appearances 
successfully behind them. 

Preliminary sorting is effected by the Canadians, Mr George Boyes, 
Department of University Extension, and Dr W. M. Sibley, Assistant to 
the President, University of Manitoba. Dr Raybould and Gordon Hawkins 
emerge as Englishmen ; the slim, dark man with the urbane, craggy face, 
is Abbott Kaplan, from the U.S.A., a good foil for his British partner ; 
ruddy, solid, intelligent and pawky, with just a trace of North Country 
burr. The well-known Hawkins’ mediating skill bridges the gap between 
two continents. 


SOCIAL CLIMATE 

Kaplan for the U.S.A. “The thing that strikes me today in the United 
States — and of course it has its implications for adult education — is that 
after an initial return to normalcy, I sense that people are beginning to 
awaken again. Some of the feelings that had developed in the thirties 
have not entirely disappeared. The temper that I detect is somewhat 
different than it was between 1945 and 1950; a questioning, a kind of 
wonderment about the United States, its role in the international scene, 
a recognition that perhaps we're not always right, a recognition that 
perhaps great wealth alone, great technology of itself, does not grant 
omniscience or great wisdom. That has got to be won internally within 
ourselves. It seems to me that the American people for the first time — 
and while it is sad, it is also hopeful — have lost that great certainty they 
have always had of the American destiny and of the American future 
and the rightness of the American way. There’s a realization today that 
perhaps everyone can’t be President and everyone can’t be Clark Gable ; 
that there are other things in life worth living for, besides a television 
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and a refrigerator, a deep freeze in every home and two cars in the 
garage. People who some years ago weren't interested in so-called cul- 
tural things are becoming interested today. At least we find in our ex- 
tension program that the whcle accent of percentage increase is no 
longer in our vocational, our semi-professional areas; but increasingly 
in the humanities, politics, and social science ; in painting, the theatre, 
and the dance. This, I think, bodes well for the future of adult education. 
In reaching his conclusion, Dr Kaplan traced the history of American 
adult education from its ‘remedial’ beginnings, through the social ferment 
of the thirties, forced by economic collapse to find other than materialistic 
values and a new pattern of social living. After the second World War, 
with the economy again in healthy equilibrium, there was a return to 
‘normalcy’ and to a consolidation of the gains made during the thirties. 
The impressive post-war expansion of adult education came through 
public interest in vocational subjects, the open door to better jobs and a 
higher standard of living. In speaking of the labour movement, Dr Kaplan 
commented “Administration, setting up a machine isn’t half so much fun 
as fighting the battle. Post-revolutionary periods in all countries are rather 
prosaic periods and, unfortunately, I’m afraid the people who make the 
revolutions are always the worst people to conduct affairs after the 
revolution has been won, because their entire training, their entire atti- 
tude, their orientation has been one for battle, not for administration and 
peaceful organization.’ 


Raybould for Great Britain. “The second of the two world wars in which 
we've taken part has decisively altered our economic position and of 
course our international position. The point hardly needs labouring. But 
although it hardly needs labouring, it doesn’t mean it’s at all easy to 
recover a sense of purpose in national life and I think that one conse- 
quence of this is a considerable turning away on the part of lively people 
in society from political considerations and political preoccupations to 
other things. It was pointed out after the end of the last war that many 
of the young men who were going into Oxford, in particular to read the 
school that they call Modern Greats, which is the three subject school in 
philosophy, politics and economics, were now reading philosophy ; 
whereas after the first world war, their forebears, the previous gene- 
ration of post-war students at Oxford, going into that kind of school, 
were in the main reading economics. It’s a very interesting shift and 
it’s had its parallels elsewhere. From my own observation, I have been 
struck by the fact that whereas my generation, when we were actively 
engaged in teaching in adult education at home in the twenties and in 
the thirties, were concerned with economics or with political science or 
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social philosophy or things of that kind, men ~f a basically similar out- 
look, a similar concern about the health of society in the post-war gene- 
ration, have shown a great belief in the importance of literature and in 
the study of literature ; and this, I think, to some extent has reflected 
itself, not necessarily in those precise subject terms, in the curriculum 
of adult education. There has clearly been a shift away from preoccu- 
pation with obviously political questions and questions of international 
as well as domestic politics into the field of speculation about, if you 
like, more fundamental things ; about questions of value, about ques- 
tions of personal conduct, about questions of belief.’ 


Dr Raybould built up to his climax by describing the part played by 
the wEA (in co-operation with the universities) in the creation of the 
contemporary welfare state in Britain. Labour, as in the United States, 
had won most of its objectives, crowned by political office. “The Labour 
Party was returned to power with a large and decisive majority in 1945 
and a very large number, incidentally, of both the members of the 
Cabinet and the members of that Labour Party in the House were pcople 
who have been associated with the w EA, either as tutors or as students. 
The present period is characterized by interest in consolidation and 
administration ; a lack of a clear sense of direction in the Labour Party 
as a whole, a situation reflected in a political stalemate. Finally, Dr 
Raybould was not as hopeful as Dr Kaplan about the future of adult 
education in his country. Referring to Richard Hoggart’s Uses of Literacy, 
he said ‘It’s a book which exposes the cultural poverty of very large 
numbers of the English people and which exposes also the deliberate 
commercial attempts in Britain to exploit literacy, that is, to turn to 
commercial ends, to ends of gain alone, this power to read and to write 
and, one might say now, simply to see on the television screen ; and 
anyone, I think, who reads that book is likely to say that on the whole 
this is a truthful picture of the cultural condition of a large part of 
England and to feel somewhat dismayed at the magnitude of the task 
which it suggests.’ 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

Kaplan for the U.S.A. ‘I’ve been a little disturbed at much that has gone 
on in the United States under the rubric “leadership training.” Much of 
it, I think, has been rather superficial, almost entirely to do with me- 
thodology of leading a discussion or running a conference. I believe 
leadership training is needed, but I think it’s got to be given lots more 
content than it has been given in the past. In addition to the mechanics 
of providing leadership and running meetings and organizations, people 
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have got to have some notion of the nature of the society in which they re 
operating. Also we've learned a great deal experimentally in the last 
few years as to the nature of human relationships, as to the motivations 
of people, as to the reactions of people, as to how people work best, 
under what circumstances they work best. Here we have a wealth of 
information that the researchers are bringing forth for us. Very little 
of that is actually utilized. We're learning a great deal about the nature 
of society, about the nature of the community, about the nature of 
power in a democratic society, which is quite different perhaps from 
the raw power in a dictatorial or feudal society, but which is with us 
nevertheless, and that we've got to understand. There’s a great deal to 
be learned about the operation of organizations and the dynamics of 
organizational power and their interplay. All of these things, it seems 
to me, are pertinent and relevant to leadership ; but from my experience 
these are scarcely ever touched upon. This holds true for leaders in adult 
education as well as leaders in voluntary organizations. People who are 
going to educate others ought to be educated themselves. By and large 
—and this I sav very regretfully—I do not find that our professional 
adult educators (and I'd go so far as to say that this is even true of our 
professors of adult education in the universities) are not particularly 
well-educated people themselves and until they become so, we're not 
going to have the kind of adult education that I should like to see 
us have.’ 


Raybould for Great Britain. ‘I don’t think I heard the term leadership 
training in an adult education context until 1 came to North America. 
We certainly haven't got the term so far as I know in England at all and 
1 have never heard of courses being offered in this connection. But 
although it may seem paradoxical, I think it is a fact that the work 
that was done before the war, although it seemed to many people to be 
what Mr Kaplan called earlier “remedial education” was leadership edu- 
cation. It was contended that, although numerically the w Ea, and the 
universities with the we A, didn’t reach a great many people, they did 
reach the people who had influence, because of their qualities of char- 
acter, personality and temperament. 

‘Now I said earlier that we seem to be in a period in Britain where, 
having created a welfare state or something like it, we're showing a desire 
to administer it pretty well. It means that people who are running a 
number of our national services, including nationalized services, are turn- 
ing now to the universities for courses for their staffs and sometimes at a 
pretty high level. In general, there’s a marked shift away from the kind 
of student we reach through the w E a and it might be argued that 
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were doing a better job now by going for the better educated section of 
the community and that in that sense we're gearing our work to training 
for leadership. I am a bit doubtful about all this and I’m a bit fearful 
of it because, whatever may be the position elsewhere, it is true still 
that labour in the original sense is conscious c* itself in Britain and 
exercises enormous power politically and in trade union work. If we do 
develop in Britain the notion that the function, shall we say, of univer- 
sity extension is to cater for those who are already well educated, then 
there is going to be a serious problem in regard to the education of 
people who, in the formal sense, aren’t well educated but who, in fact, 
are going to exercise great power. 

‘In connection with the running of many of our institutions, there are 
severe problems of communication, of having an understanding spread 
through the organization of what everybody's up to. We're constantly 
being asked for courses in communication. In a sense, I suppose, it might 
be regarded as training for leadership. It’s being done, I’m afraid, in a 
very, very superficial kind of way and I think that adult education has 
got to recognize that there is a widely felt need in all sorts of organiza- 
tions and again at all sorts of levels and that the way to deal with it in 
the end is to give a severe intellectual training in good hard thinking.’ 


LABOUR EDUCATION 

Kaplan for the U.S.A. Labour or workers’ education in the United States 
has always been quite different from workers’ education in Britain and 
for rather good historic reasons. For one thing, there was lots more public 
schooling in the United States than in Britain. Education was free and 
required practically through the secondary school. Furthermore, there 
are very few cities, particularly industrial cities, where there aren’t very 
extensive adult education programs put on by the local school authorities ; 
evening adult high schools and evening adult junior colleges as well 
today, at least in California, so that many of the subjects dealt with in the 
WEA program —in the humanities and the social sciences — were pro- 
vided for in the regular adult education program. Secondly, I think it’s 
fair to say that American labour has never been as class conscious as 
British labour had been. The American working man doesn’t think of 
himself as a member of the working class, so that workers interested in 
literature see no point in going to a trade union hall: they go to their 
local adult education evening school for a subject of that kind. So that 
workers’ education in a sense in the United States has been trade union 
education. The programs for many years in labour unions have dealt with 
labour economics, collective bargaining; with health and welfare plans, 
with questions of economic policy, and international affairs only insofar 
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as they affected labour directly. 

‘But a rather new phenomenon has developed. Just about two 
months ago, we had a meeting of about eighty labour union representa- 
tives on liberal arts education for trade union members. At this con- 
ference, which lasted for about four days at our residential centre, we 
gave them examples of liberal education; we talked about the concept 
of power ; we examined Hemingway's Old Man of the Sea, and we got 
into intensive discussion of ethical problems, of right and wrong, about 
how one lives one’s life, and philosophic questions. At the end of the Con- 
ference, these people, many of whom I had known in the context of the 
labour, the arbitration, the economic bargaining days, said “This is the 
most relevant week-end we've ever had; this is the stuff we're dealing 
with every day; these ideas we've been talking about are the things we 
live with in our homes as well as in our trade union halls. This is the most 
practical stuff you have ever given us before.” Many trade union people 
engage in many of our other programs, not as trade unionists, but simply 
as human beings, and that’s not a bad thing to be either. 


Raybould for Great Britain. “What has been happening since, I think, 
about the end of the war (it began during th: ‘ar perhaps) is a shift in 
Britain towards the sort of thing that to some degree, apparently, Ameri- 
can unions are turning away from, technical trade union education. I think 
it’s partly due to American influence. But it is also due to a recognition 
within the trade union movement that not enough of that kind of thing is 
being done and the lead was taken by our Trade Union Congress to which 
virtually all the British trade unions are affiliated. Only last autumn, the 
Trade Union Congress opened in London a training college to provide 
residential courses for members of affiliated unions in these technical 
aspects of trade unionism. One or two of the big trade unions themselves 
have appointed their own full-time education officers and they're promot- 
ing courses of this kind under their own steam. Secondly, a number of the 
unions are ceasing apparently to be as ready to use the wea for a link 
with the universities. At Sheffield University there has been developed 
quite a big scheme of trade union education based upon unions paying 
the wages for miners in particular who are released for a day in the week 
or two days in the week over a period of three years to come up to the 
University and have courses. One interesting feature of these courses is 
the attempt to marry these two kinds of trade union education, to do 
something in the field of what I call technical trade union education; but 
to go on from that to the discussion of the wider questions which have 
been the staple kind of provision that we've been making. The problem 
is whether we've got teachers with enough skill to take them on from 
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these technical beginnings to a discussion of the broader questions of 
policy that lie behind. 

‘The co-operative movement has its own college where it sends 
people out again for technical courses in the business of co-operative 
retail trade; but it is very interesting that, after a lot of inbreeding as it 
were, the co-operative movement is now tending to look to the universities 
for provision. It is very striking that some of the major unions and the 
co-operative movement as a whole are tending to turn direct for service 
to the universities. 


UNION EDUCATION OFFICERS 

Raybould for Great Britain. “There's one last trend that I frankly am a bit 
afraid of. Our biggest union, The Transport and General Workers Union, 
has appointed not merely an education officer, but a tutor on the staff to 
plan and conduct courses. Now this is in a sense a new principle in trade 
union education in Britain. Because of the wea, the trade unions have 
looked elsewhere for the sponsorship of their educational work, to a large 
extent to the universities. I begin to wonder how long trade union educa- 
tion will remain education and how quickly it might become sheer 
propaganda for what is the trade union policy of the moment.’ 


Kaplan for the U.S.A. ‘I’m not quite as disturbed by that development in 
Britain as Dr Raybould is. Most of our major internationals do have educa- 
tional directors and have local education committees. Sometimes they are 
difficult to work with, but more often than not, I think they’ve been very 
helpful to the university. The programs are worked out with the unions 
and frequently with their educational directors. Frequently, I must con- 
fess, there are battles about the program, about the curriculum, about 
many other things; but I think the programs are the richer for it rather 
than the poorer. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY 

Kaplan for the U.S.A. “Most large corporations and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, have an education committee. They are interested 
sometimes in public welfare pretty much as the union people are. They're 
subject to argument, to persuasion, a little more reluctant to see the truth 
as I see it; but with persuasion and argument they sometimes capitulate 
and, on the whole, the university—at least our university as well as many 
other universities—has worked fairly successfully with industry and with 
labour unions in educational programs. As a matter of actual fact, we do 
far more in numbers with industry education right now than we do with 
the trade unions. Again, it’s largely of a technical nature; training in 
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management, in supervision, in marketing, in controllership and account- 
ing, finance, and so on. There again for the first time, we are attempting 
to get them to see the validity of liberal arts training for business 
executives. 


Raybould for Great Britain. The biggest development has been in courses 
on administration and on management. This is being done to a consider- 
able extent outside the universities. There have been one or two private 
ventures. Some of the management consultants have established their own 
colleges to which businesses are sending people for courses of three 
months at a time. I don’t know of any places that do the job as thoroughly 
as some of the university management training schools in the United 
States. The higher the level of management that is under consideration, 
the more do the people who are running industry feel that general liberal 
education is the way in which they are most likely to develop in their top 
level people the sort of imagination and of capacity for understanding 
human behaviour that are needed among top level management. 

Outside the field of what we in Britain tend to think of as adult 
education, which is liberal adult education, there is an increasing provision 
by universities of refresher courses for people engaged in industry to keep 
them abreast of fundamental research in their various fields. 


LOCAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Kaplan for the U.S.A. “Well, of course, it’s very extensive in the United 
States and particularly in the State of California. There is no school district 
that I know of in California that does not have an adult education pro- 
gram. There is a very wide local and state support for free public school 
education; and that free public school education goes from first grade 
through the junior college, that is the first two years of college. In Califor- 
nia there are about seventy junior colleges in the state. These are the first 
two years of college, they’ re free to all graduates of accredited high 
schools, so that this has had considerable influence on the university 
extension program too. 

‘We truly believe in lfe-long learning and that’s exemplified in the 
fact that at least thirty to forty percent of the people in our extension 
courses are already college or university graduates and at least two-thirds 
of them have had a minimum of two years in college, and close to seven 
percent of them have already graduate degrees of some kind or another. 
In our liberal arts discussion groups, the percentage is even higher, where 
seventy-five to eighty percent are college or university graduates, so you 
see we've got a structure of public adult education that is very extensive 
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elementary level up to highly complex levels such as our space tech- 
nology program which has about 4,000 people enrolled, all of whom have 
engineering, physics, or chemistry degrees to begin with and are not 
acceptable without such degrees. 

‘I am hopeful that as time goes on the greater preoccupation with 
vocational and professional training in adult education will be somewhat 
less great a proportion of the total picture. That is beginning to happen 
and as we become more conscious of these other needs, the people who 
teach our technical and vocational courses, if we do a good job with them, 
leadership training or professional training or whatever you want to call 
it, will tend to lead people into these broader examinations of their own 
occupations and of society and of themselves as human beings. I am con- 
vinced that that is possible and that can happen if you and I will see to 
it that it does happen. 


Raybould for Great Britain. ‘In Britain we have made a distinction be- 
tween what we call further education and what we call adult education. 
Adult education has meant the liberal education of adults; but further 
education has included a lot more education for adults and further educa- 
tion for a very long time has been regarded officially by the Ministry of 
Education, which puts up a lot of money, as the proper province of the 
local education authorities. Broadly speaking, the university extra-mural 
departments and the voluntary organizations in adult education have not, 
until recently, been concerned with what we call further education which 
is technical and vocational, concerned with examinations and for that 
matter concerned with arts and crafts and semi-recreational pursuits. It’s 
been done for a long time by the public local education authorities and it 
involved far more people and far more money than has ever been devoted 
by the universities and the voluntary organizations to the liberal educa- 
tion of adults. The local education authorities, for example, are responsible 
for a very great deal of technical education, an increasing amount of it 
and likely to be much more of it in the future, including higher technical 
and technological education at very high levels. But they have been show- 
ing more interest in the liberal education of adults since the war. 

‘We've had in Britain for half a century or thereabouts a number of 
residential colleges for adults which provide courses of one or two years’ 
duration. Since the war there have been a couple of dozen or so new 
residential colleges, some of them provided entirely by local authorities, 
some by local authorities in association with other bodies. They don’t pro- 
vide long courses as a rule. Sometimes just a week-end, sometimes three 
or four days, sometimes a fortnight or a month or three months; but not 
for a year or a couple of years. They’ve evidently discovered a very widely 
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felt need, because none of them, I think, in the ten years since tue war 
have had to go out of existence, although they were all new ventures. This 
is a very valuable contribution, I think, which the local education 
authorities have made. 

‘In general, the function of local education authorities under our 
present major Education Act, the 1944 Act, is not so much to undertake 
the provision of liberal adult education, but to see that it is provided; and 
they assist the universities and the voluntary bodies by financial grants 
and making premises available and so on. But, in addition, they do a 
tremendous program of technical, technological, and recreational work. 
When economies have been asked for in this field of education by the 
Ministry of Education, the axe has fallen most heavily on the non- 
vocational programs. But that is not a Ministry of Education policy. It’s 
the Local Authorities.’ 


MASS COMMUNICATION 

Kaplan for the U.S.A. “Television in the United States is commercial. 
There have been some channels set aside for educational use; but these 
are ultra-high frequency channels which no one can listen in to because 
the sets aren't so made. The commercial stations themselves on occasion 
do some very nice things. I’m convinced that the educational institutions 
in the United States are never going to do very much on television for a 
number of reasons; the costs are very high, they can’t compete with the 
technical competence of commercial productions. 

But we have fantastic resources of people and talent in Southern 
California; and we feel the role of the university is a rather broad one—to 
provide for the educational and intellectual life of the people in whatever 
way, whatever form, no matter how unorthodox or how it may shock the 
older members of the faculty! Now, for example, the finest talents in 
Hollvwood have put themselves at our disposal, the very finest directors, 
the finest actors and actresses and it has been rather interesting. They 
themselves have felt a need to do something more satisfying than what 
motion pictures and television provide for them. We will sponsor a pro- 
fessional theatre using all the names that are quite well known to you and 
around the world at very nominal cost to ourselves and pitched to a mass 
audience. Now I'm very hopeful that through this process of doing great 
classical as well as contemporary plays and new, experimental plays, and 
developing an audience in Hollywood and Southern California for that 
kind of intellectual fare, they themselves will be influenced in terms of the 
kind of things they are going to do on television as well. Incidentally, we 
have many writers, we have a playwrights’ group, many of the well-known 
motion-picture and television writers, and we're hopeful this will have 
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its effect on television. 


Raybould for Great Britain. “The B B c, being a public service corporation. 
has certain duties enforced on it. Its charter has always required that it be 
concerned with education and information as well as entertainment. In the 
most popular programs aimed at the largest audience, it has attempted to 
keep, in particular, programs of an educational character. Now it is becom- 
ing terrified of the competition from the 1 Tt a people. Wherever both B Bc 
programs and 1T A programs on television are available, the audience re- 
search results show that almost invariably the 17 a figures are very much 
bigger than the B Bc’s figures. The BBC is financed out of the licensing 
system under which everybody has to pay four periods a year if he wants 
to have a wireless set and a television set in his home. What the BBC is 
quite certain is going to happen is that very soon, when the BB c’s charter 
comes up for renewal as it will in three or four years’ time, 17 A will set 
the climate for the abolition ef this licensing system. And the B Bc people 
at the top really believe that the commercial people are out virtually to 
destroy the B Bc. In order to try to meet this, the B Bc has recently been 
modifying its programs with the aim of securing the largest possible listen- 
ing and viewing numbers; and a consequence of this is to remove from its 
most popular wave-length the more serious and the specifically educa- 
tional pictures and put them on to another wave-length and organize them 
so they are directed at minorities who already know what they want; and 
giving up or tending to give up the attempt to have some educational 
influence on the large mass of listeners. 


IS ADULT EDUCATION A PROFESSION? 

Kaplan for the U.S.A. “The full-time people regard themselves as adult 
educators, but there aren’t so terribly many of them, because contrary to 
the situation in England, the teachers in our extension divisions, for ex- 
ample, are part-time teachers. They are normally faculty people or people 
in the community who teach adult classes. The same is true for the public 
school programs. Adu}t educaiion in the United States is primarily a pro- 
fession of adult education administrators not teachers. There are very few 
full-time positions as teachers in adult education to my knowledge. 


Raybould for Great Britain. “The tradition is different in Britain. I suppose 

there are as a rough guess, in what again we call adult education, about 

three hundred full-time people and at least nine-tenths of them are en- 

gaged full-time in teaching; and of those nine-tenths, about six-sevenths, 

roughly speaking, are employed by universities. Since the war there has 

been an assimilation, not yet complete, in terms of status and working 
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conditions between full-time extra-mural teachers and full-time intra- 
mural teachers. There are a few universities now where the opportunities 
for extra-mural teachers are identical with those of intra-mural teachers 
in status, salary, and prospects of promotion. I don’t know whether this 
process is going to be completed—I think it had something of a check in 
recent years. Unless it is completed, | would think that while these people 
regard themselves as professionals involved in careers, it’s a career of 
university teaching rather than of university adult education. What I hope 
I shall see before I pass away from the adult education scene is a clear 
indication that an increasing number of full-time people are prepared to 
think about adult education as a life-long career and that they will not 
move out of it into some other work. Until we get to a stage when 
absolutely first-class people will not only enter adult education but show 
by their conduct that they intend to remain in it and that they are not to 
be seduced away from it by the attractions, for example, of intra-mural 
teaching, only then will adult education have got itself completely 
established. 


Abbott Kaplan is Associate Director, University Extension, University of 


California and S. C. Raybould is Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Uni- 
versity of Leeds, England. 
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MASS LITERACY 
AND 
SCIENCE 


Richard Hoggart 


My subject is one which concerns many of us today whether we are in the 
old world or the new; and certainly all of us who are in the western world, 
in the technological, literate, open commercial western world. I want to 
talk about the effect upon the lives of men of the enormous technological 
advances of the last fifty years in particular. I’m not talking about science; 
I'm talking about technology, the application of science. I’m talking about 
one particular aspect of technology, the mass media of communication. 
However many refrigerators we get, however long we live, I’m convinced 
that this means of centralized communication is the biggest single fact 
those of us in adult education have to face. 1 know that you may well be 
tempted as I’m talking to say “He can talk as he wishes, he comes from 
England and things are different in Canada.’ Although I know that you 
have different problems, immediate, basic, social, commercial, industrial, 
technological problems from those we have, I am going to suggest two 
things. 

One is that adult education as a service to the New Canada, the 
emerging Canada, will obviously be very different in kind from that in 
Great Britain, a very old society in comparison. You are changing so fast 
and while you should go on doing the work you are doing, I'd like to think 
that there could be some consensus about the larger perspective which 
faces all societies in the west. The western world, whether it is Western 
Germany or Scandinavia or Great Britain or America or Canada, faces 
quite extraord nary, quite challenging and, I would say, exciting problems 
today; the problems of societies which are, first of all, open—as you are 
and as we were—open in the commercial sense. After all, yours is a com- 
mercial society and so is ours and so is Western Germany. I am distinguish- 
ing here, you recognize, between a technological, centralized society such 
as Russia and a technological, open, commercial society such as Western 
Germany, Canada, Great Britain, or the United States. These are the 
advance societies of Western Europe and of the western world generally. 
They are literate societies, almost always; they have quite particular prob- 
lems and it seems to me that adult education cannot do better than raise 
its sights very high indeed and get a very long perspective on all this and 
ask itself what part it is going to play in the whole development of society 
and the societies of the west in particular. 
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WHAT KIND OF SOCIETY? 

What sort of a society are we moving towards? This, I think, is a big 
question. If we have no war, we are clearly moving in all these societies 
towards a much hig):er standard of life generally and we should all be 
glad of that. We are moving towards a period of greater leisure. One of 
the greatest single features of western ociety in the last fifty years has 
been increased centralization in life. Centralization in goods is obvious, 
refrigerators, cars, and so on. Centralization in ideas, in emotional atti- 
tudes, is much less obvious (but just as important, I think); the fact that 
communication is so easy and so immediate that it is extraordinarily simple 
for anyone to put across for whatever purpose, ideas, emotions, complexes 
of attitudes which would once have reached only his local group. 

From the perspective of 2000 A.D., one of the great changes in the 
middle twentieth century, identified by the social historian, will be the 
breakdown of local cultures. By local cultures, I don’t just mean the 
Canadian Indian. I mean also the working-class district of Yorkshire, the 
kind of district I come from. The district I lived in as a boy in the big 
city of Leeds, which is very similar to Pittsburgh—you haven't such a city 
in Canada yet and I suppose never will have now—the dirty, large, heavily 
industrialized city with a segregated working-class area, extraordinarily 
homogeneous and local, in many ways valuable, I think. It was what 
sociologists call a face-to-face culture. Those societies are breaking down. 

We now have a possibility for good or ill of centralizing ourselves so 
that at any given moment, one man can speak to a whole nation. And, on 
the whole, I am terribly suspicious of that. I like small groups. We're see- 
ing not only centralization of life today, but we are seeing concentration. 
These are two different things; and one is much more sinister than the 
other. By concentration, I mean the degree to which that extraordinary 
variety of views, of dialects, of attitudes, whole complexes of behaviour, 
are now beginning to be ironed out all over the world. For one example, 
if you thought of Britain’s newspapers twenty or thirty years ago, you 
could think of a great many newspapers w hich represented different vari- 
eties of opinion; if you like, different class groups, different resident 
groups and so on. Great Britain, which is the greatest consumer of news- 
papers in the whole world, has something like 661 different newspapers 
for every one thousand inhabitants. Something like two out of three are 
either a newspaper called the Daily Mirror or a newspaper called the 
Daily Express, both very similar and quite atrocious. Every other morning 
newspaper in Great Britain has to compete for one of the three places left. 
In Russia you have a centralization and a concentration which is presum- 
ably dictated by the central government. But if you have it in an open 
society you must be prepared to see these tendencies producing the kind 
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of concentration which is in the last resort dictated by considerations other 
than those which, in our more der:ocratic moments, we would wish; con- 
sumer pressures which make us more amenable to purchases, and so on. 
While centralization was inevitable and has many good aspects, I can’t 
help but be disturbed by the way concentration is proceeding today in the 
whole of the western world. I personally don’t care if there are only five 
kinds of cars to choose from. If there were only two government kinds of 
cars, 1 wouldn’t mind one bit; but if there are only about two kinds of 
attitudes towards a human problem, then I would be seriously upset. 

We are moving, in the whole of the western world, towards a new 
kind of classless society. It’s not the classless society which North America 
dreamed about at all. It’s a new kind of consumers’ classlessness. Class- 
consciousness in Great Britain is going, although an Englishman can still 
tell to a hair’s breadth where a man fits. It’s going, because we too are 
becoming classless as you are and as America is. One of the ironies of 
North American life is precisely this; that there has been founded upon a 
dream of classlessness—the Jeffersonian dream—a new kind of classless- 
ness which is the classlessness of the disc jockey and the man who is sell- 
ing you motor cars. In England our situation is worse, because we ought 
to know better. After all, we’ve had many years at this sort of game. We 
are a class society; and one beauty of a class society is that you know 
where you are in it and this is a great help. You know within a very finely 
graduated scale exactly what to do in certain situations. If we had rela- 
tives coming to see us on Sunday, I remember my grandmother used to 
know exactly that the visit of such and such an Auntie from such and 
such a distance was the occasion for bringing down a fifty cent tin of 
salmon from the top shelf; that such an auntie only rated kippers for Sun- 
day tea and within this scale one has a very fine sense of hierarchy, poise, 
ritual, and so on and doesnt have to worry very much about the rest of it. 
But when I look at some of the trends emerging in Great Britain—and here 
too; the tendency, for instance, for people to decide that there are no 
groups any longer which count, to keep up with the Jones as the only 
substitute, to rush to Vogue or Good Housekeeping to discover what sort 
of place setting goes with what sort of meal, what sort of guests, then I'd 
rather be in either the British upper classes or in the British lower classes. 


WHAT IS THE CHALLENGEP 

The challenge of today; given our open, commercial societies with their 

quite unrivalled technological capacities, arises from the possibility that 

we shall produce a classless society which would be a good deal worse 

than living in some parts of the Maritime provinces and finding one cod 

every two weeks; or worse than living in the poorer districts of Birming- 
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ham. I’m not suggesting for one moment that there isn’t a great deal of 
good in the new kind of society that’s emerging. A new society is coming, 
if we have no war, and it will be a good deal less narrow, certainly a good 
deal less arduous than early Canadians or early British (I mean working- 
people in the nineteenth century) ever knew and one doesn’t want to go 
back to that. It will be a society, which, because of its application of 
technology, should be a good deal lighter, more open, a good deal more 
tolerant and responsive than those we knew. The mass media, available 
through technology, should be, if properly used, one of the most stimulat- 
ing aids to this kind of democracy. 

What will be the forms of the new society? The values of the past, 
the ones I knew, emerged through the day-to-day realities of local, oral 
culture; from a whole mass of challenges and responses, capacities to face 
hardships, to help one another and to have a good time whilst you could 
even though it was rather difficult. If it’s true that many of these hard- 
ships are disappearing or will disappear; if it’s true that more and more 
the mass media are in fact speaking values to people, what kind of world 
is going to emerge; what sorts of values in a centralized, classless society? 
I don’t think for a moment that these values will be crude or violent. In 
England, at the moment, there’s quite an outcry at the present time about 
what we call our debased popular press; about its violence, its sensation- 
alism, its emphasis on sex. The really important thing is that it’s not 
violent enough—we could do with being a little more crude. Nineteenth 
century working-class literature was often quite abominably crude, and, 
in a curious sort of way, it was more true, more real, because life had a 
great deal of crudity in it. No, the real problem of our mass media today, 
in America as well as Britain, is that it is just not real enough; that the 
values, which are not made explicit, are bland, easy, nice, terribly decent. 
I could almost see a world, if we don’t have a war, in which the whole of 
North America and all Europe will be full of nice people, nicely dressed, 
who never had a real thought in their lives, who are all terribly friendly 
towards one another, terribly kind, who have discussion groups on every 
conceivable topic. It is obviously very much to the interests of the institu- 
tions putting out these values that people shall be decent; but decency is 
not enough, tolerance is not enough, democracy is not enough. You 
don’t become tolerant by telling yourself ten times a day. You become 
tolerant by having real, living situations, in which you have to make an 
awful decision to hold yourself back, saying, “Well, he’s got a hard job 
too and I'll be tolerant towards him’. You live through these situations, as 
the novel can always tell us. But if you follow television either in Britain 
or in America or in Canada and watch the kind of plays about family 
relationships or problems of industry, their extraordinary deployment 
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of situations, you arrive at a world in which you feel that you are in a 
permanent world of Boy Scouts, who have never really known what it 
is to feel lustful or vicious or sinful. Do watch television; do watch the 
popular press; read it, ask yourself how this relates to everyday life 
and to the problems people have, to the real complexities. 1 think you 
will find that here you have a kind of over-simplification. It’s more than 
a simplification; it’s a curious kind of falling in love with the notion 
of being oneself, like the tolerance business, in which one really isn’t 
tolerant — one says it’s a good thing to be tolerant. 

I don’t want to appear rude, but one has to take examples to 
hand. Take a city like Winnipeg in which people are extraordinarily 
warm and friendly and obviously out to make a big thing of it. But 
take a look at the lay-out of Winnipeg, if you go down those main 
streets out of the town; the sort of street which expresses the complete 
divorce from what is beautiful, what is attractive in society. The 
interesting thing is that it’s not happened, you know, because anybody’s 
willed it. It’s happened because we think that whatever is is right, 
especially if it’s technical. It must be good because it’s progress, it 
must be good because it’s bigness, it must be good because it takes ten 
thousand kilowatts. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Now, if this is so, I think that the problem for adult education is 
one that in its simplest form, one can put straight away. In Great 
Britain, adult education in the late nineteenth century was, as you heard 
from Professor Raybould, remediai; taking up the demands of working 
people for the opportunities they hadn’t had. I think, in the middle 
of the whole of our world, adult education has a far better chance. 
Adult education should not think of itself as remedial or as compensatory. 
Granted wo have no war, we are moving towards a classless society in 
which . st people will have the necessities of life and some luxuries. 
What are wey going to do with their lives? The challenge to adult 
education is an inward challenge, a spiritual challenge, one having to 
do with the whole quality of life. The age-old problem is before us 
still; how to live with people; how to be decent towards them; how, 
especially, to live with oneself. One curious feature of modern society 
is that we are more bothered about living with other people than we 
are about living with ourselves—and the hardest person to come to terms 
with is oneself, after all. Human beings, as long as they remain human, 
will have these problems and all the machines in the world won’t make 
any difference. So that here we are, faced with the big question all the 
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time “What do we do in this situation?” 

The answer to that question is not how can I be adjusted to my 
society whether in England or in Canada or in America; it’s ‘why the 
deuce should I be adjusted anyway? What sort of a society is it?’ In 
England we have a phrase—I hope you'll allow me to use it—that it’s a 
good thing that some people are ‘bloody-minded’. And I hope adult educa- 
tion will remember and work upon the notion that we ought to have quite 
a number of ‘bloody-minded’ people in any society, who are not just 
knocking and pushing other people on the sidewalk, but are asking basic 
questions, keeping the Socratic dialogue open, alive, and questioning the 
whole nature of their society. Because the biggest problems before us are 
the risks to inner freedom. And I would say, in fact, that this is the only 
educational matter. Now it may well seem that what I am suggesting here 
is that adult education ought to be concerned centrally with a sort of cult, 
a group of people who are really rather nasty, dissident, who are forever 
drawing invidious comparisons. I don’t mean that at all. I think, you see, 
that one of the curiosities of our submission to the whole processes of 
centralized persuasion, largely for commercial ends, is that we don’t 
realize how good most of us are. Our popular newspapers now, although 
they do not cover the whole of our country, do not represent the variety, 
the toughness, the complexity of people. The mass communication media 
have to take the average, obviously they must do. If one person in a 
hundred rather likes to sit listening to Bach and smoking a pipe or cigar, 
that’s all very well, it won't sell newspapers and if the one person in a 
hundred likes to do nothing more than go to a bowling alley and smoke 
cigarettes, that doesn’t sell papers. But if ninety-nine out of one hundred 
rather like looking at chorus girls’ legs or whatever it may be, then this is 
a fairly sure case. If a story about human relationships between a man and 
his wife can be presented in the way it would be in real life, very difficult 
as we all know, then there are no simple problems in human relationships. 
But most of us would rather like to think that these can be solved by a 
beautifvl fairy godmother at the end. Read any popular magazine in the 
whole of this part of the world including Britain and you will see what 
I mean. 

I think adult educationists should inscribe on their hearts the fact that 
people are a whole lot wider in their interests and deeper in their response 
than our society says. There is, you see, a danger—I think it’s a very strong 
danger in America and Britain today—of substituting for the dream of a 
high bourgeois culture, and as a reaction to the commercial culture, what 
I think the Americans call ‘culture-vulture’, the pursuit of culture for its 
own sake. One form of this is opinionation, which is the feverish desire to 
be terribly well-informed about everything and not very deeply informed 
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about anything. So we have to remember, I think, that adult education in 
particular or anybody who is concerned with this problem in the West has 
got to be both aristocratic and democratic. We have to be aristocratic, to 
be quite firmly aristocratic by saving to ourselves that there is a best part 
of all of us, that this best part is not, on the whole, met by the procedures 
we have today, especially the procedures in open commercial societies; 
that you don’t increase the degree of real freedom and real democracy by 
levelling your own best interests and best possibilities in the name of 
togetherness. We ought to be democratic in believing that there is this 
possibility in all of us, that we're all of us born with possibilities and 
aspirations and so far democracy is right. Some people who are renegades 
from our society may be making the most radical criticism of that society. 
The big cry in Britain today is about this terrible generation. It seems to 
me that one of the best things about this generation is that it’s putting 
its fingers to its nose at many of the terribly nice things we’re doing for 
them. They ought to object, they should object. Adult education must not, 
whatever else happens, become a kind of self-perpetuating device for self- 
congratulatory democracy. It so easily can be. We just have to murmur 
the word and there we are. Finally, I'm certainly not suggesting—I hope 
I'm not even implying—that there is anything to either be afraid of or 
regretful about in technological developments. This is the worst fault of 
all; one some literary and artistic people have. This is our world; and it 
seems to me that it presents a perfectly reasonable human challenge. I’m 
glad myself that I’m better clothed and better fed than my father ever 
was; and I’m glad my children have that chance. But there it is. It hasn’t 
solved one solitary problem. It doesn’t add one cubit to my intellectual 
stature or to my emotional powers. So I’m back with the problem, though 
it’s posed in different terms. If this is so, then adult education has one very 
special function in this society; and especially in the societies which are 
emerging in the whole of this world. It’s not a substitute for religion and 
I hope I’m not suggesting that it’s got anything mystical about it. It’s a 
perfectly straightforward part of human aspirations, in which religious 
people, agnostics, humanists, can all work together, as long as we all have 
a suitable sense of the limits of adult education, just as we sense the limits 
of all human agencies. It’s a form of communication in which we come 
together, realizing what is so very difficult to realize today, that all com- 
munication is a moral activity. You can’t escape the fact that when you 
open your mouth you are engaging in moral communication, interchange 
with other people. Our job is to see what good we can create from tech- 
nology; how well we can use the mass media; and, at the same time, we 
should care more deeply and more radically about the quality of human 
life we're promoting. I would say that methodology, about which we've 
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heard so much, is not learning but ‘technology’; that you could spend 
about a third of the time on it you do spend and much more on a serious 
consideration of deepening content in its relation to people; bothering 
less about education in the sense of tools and techniques and bothering 
more about coming to grips with people. Then we should be coming right 
through to the core of the whole thing again. If we do that, I’m convinced 
that our society in Great Britain — and American society too — will throw 
up new strengths, values which will have the same strength and the same 
validity for this society as those of the British working-class fifty years 
ago. And I am convinced that adult education all over this part of the 
world can have no better job than to form the core of radical critique of 
society; and that if it doesn’t do that, it might just as well stop, because 
it will be otherwise simply a kind of service agency like a gas station for 
a society that will go by its own momentum, heaven knows where! 


Richard Hoggart is Staff Tutor, Department of Adult Education, Univer- 
sity of Hull, England. He is the author of ‘The Uses of Literacy’ (reviewed 
in the May-June issue of ‘Food For Thought’) and ‘Auden; An Intro- 
ductory Essay.’ 
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COMMUNICATION 
THROUGH 
CONFERENCES 


David Smith 


Although the following article concerns a UNESCO conference, the 
principles discussed apply equally to all conferences. Since the conference 
is now a recognized educational tool and educators are attending inter- 
national conferences in increasing numbers, Mr. Smith’s article has been 
included in this issue. 


‘Resolved: That the problems posed by ignorance are more tolerable 
than the problems posed by the increase of knowledge.’ 

This should be a good topic for high school debates now-a-days 
as man continues to extend his range of action, even into outer space. 
We have made one world out of the thousands of smaller worlds in which 
men lived not so long ago and have given ourselves a lot of new problems 
in the process. As so many people have pointed out, it’s one thing to 
have created one world but quite another to learn to live in it. 

At the same time we have invented some new forms of government 
represented by tue uN and its agencies that are intended to help us live 
in the new world. At the moment we are in the process of figuring out 
how to make the new forms work. Some people are working to extend the 
range and power of these new forms of government, others are working 
to improve the effectiveness of the forms already devised. The following 
notes represent an effort in the latter class. They are based on observa- 
tions of the General Conference of uNrEsco heid at New Delhi in 
November, 1956. 

The General Conference of uN Esco has two jobs to do. It must 
determine the program and the budget of the agency for the next 
two-year period. There are seventy-nine nations in UNESCO and at 
Delhi there were representatives of sixty-seven of these nations. 

There are a number of difficulties in the organization of a con- 
ference like that of uNEsco. The difficulty of the language barrier 
has been solved about as effectively as possible through the provision 
of simultaneous translation by a corps of highly competent translators 
who are genuinely interested in their job and in UNESCO. Translations 
are in English, French, Spanish, and Russian. The mechanical difficulties 
of the conference are also dealt with very effectively and the production 
of the conference papers, particularly the Conference Journal, is excellent. 
But there are a number of other problems which must be dealt with. 
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INSPIRATION NEEDED! 

There is the problem of general debate. A major difficulty is the lack of 
sustained, high quality debate on the work of uNEsco. The program 
and budget must be determined in advance of the conference through 
consultations carried on over a period of time and in much greater de- 
tail than is possible at the conference. At the same time debate on policy 
and discussion of the large ideas that are the ground of uN Es Co's work 
should take place at the conference. This is the world forum for this 
kind of intellectual and spiritual debate but it didn’t happen at New 
Delhi, and, according to those who have attended other conferences, is 
less and less a feature of the conference. 

There are two places where such debate might take place. The 
most appropriate in many ways would be the plenary sessions where 
every delegation is expected to make one formal presentation and where, 
of course, the formal business of the agency is done. But the plenaries, 
with some notable exceptions (of which Mr Leonard Brockington’s 
address at New Delhi was outstanding) are the dreariest and least re- 
sponsible sessions of the conference. Too many of the speeches are dull, 
full of personal trivialities, and inconsequential from any point of view. 
Often they are expressions of the cold war and of the power alignments 
in the world rather than speeches dealing with uNEsSCoO’s business. 
At the worst, as for example when debating whether Red China or 
Nationalist China will be seated, the scene sounds like something out 
of what the Marx Brothers might have produced and called A Day at 
UNESCO. 

However, this problem is well known and for the 1956 Conference 
the Executive Board tried to make some improvements and asked dele- 
gates to limit their speeches to fifteen minutes and to talk about some 
phase of the work of UNesco. Further improvements in these meet- 
ings could be effected by asking delegates to indicate ahead of time the 
aspect of UNgEsco’s work they wish to talk about and then grouping 
the talks so that on any one day the speeches are at least unified as 
far as subject matter goes. 

The other obvious place for speeches of the kind required would 
be in the early sessions of the Program Commission. If this kind of 
debate is to be encouraged it will have to be planned and shown on 
the program as a general debate on program and policy dealing with 
the large issues in a large way. At Delhi, although considerable time 
was given to general debate, the result was merely to tempt delegates 
to repeat what they, or their colleagues, had already said in the 
plenaries and which they would repeat when the appropriate chapter 
came up on the agenda. If there is to be general debate the function 
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of this debate should be clearly understood and time allowed for it. 

Many delegates and members of the secretariat feel that it is of 
considerable importance to provide for this kind of debate so that 
UN ESCO will not lose the interest and support of the visionaries and 
intellectuals on whom it must always depend heavily for ideas. The 
program itself must and should be developed through consultation be- 
tween the Secretariat and the Member States, but discussion of policy 
on another level by men and women of stature and vision would make 
U N ESCO the moral and intellectual conscience of the world. 


AN INTELLIGENT DECISION- 

MAKING PROCESS 

An improvement in the procedure of the Program Commission that 
would in some ways meet the need for general debate as well as de- 
cision-making discussion was illustrated in the Working Party on Major 
Projects at Delhi. 

The chairman of the Working Party was Dr C. E. Beeby of New 
Zealand who structured the meetings to include two kinds of sessions, 
one for discussion of principle and one for business. The delegates knew 
in advance that there would be one hour for general discussion on the 
topic. They knew that during this hour no decisions would be taken 
and that they would have a reasonable opportunity to air their views. 
This debate was concluded sharp on time and the meeting shifted into 
a business session. In this part of the meeting the delegates were limited 
strictly as to time and held closely to the business in hand. The device 
worked very well because it permitted general discussion within limits 
and got along with the decisions in good order too. The change of pace 
was relaxing and the firm structure reassuring. A similar device would 
pay dividends in the Pregram Commission and in many kinds of con- 
ference sessions. 


CLARIFICATION OF ROLE ESSENTIAL 

Another difficulty from which uNEsco suffers (probably all inter- 
national agencies suffer in the same way) is the inadequate understand- 
ing on the part of both delegates and secretariat of their respective 
roles in the agency. The delegates know that their votes control the 
agency and that the decisions on program and budget must be made by 
them. At the same time they are aware that the secretariat knows much 
more about the program than they do. Members of the secretariat are 
also keenly aware of this situation and, of course, have a_ professional 
interest in the work of the agency. As a result the working relationships 
are not always of the best. 
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Two fairly obvious things could be done to improve the situation. 
One is for those planning the conference to make specific and careful 
provision for briefing sessions for all delegates at the conference. The 
briefing sessions could easily be planned to parallel the plenaries from 
which they would provide a welcome relief and at the same time pro- 
vide a series of warm-up sessions for the delegates. Charts and pamphlets 
that would supplement the major document of the program and budget 
could also be prepared. These could be used to good advantage in general 
educational work on UN ESCO. 

A second thing to do is for the secretariat to develop a clearer under- 
standing of its role and play this role more decisively. Clearly the dele- 
gates would resent and resist any effort on the part of the secretariat 
to throw its weight around. But equally clearly the delegates would 
welcome efforts on the part of the secretariat to define problems, pro- 
vide information, and generally clarify situations. Clarification, definition, 
information could all be supplied without usurping the decision-making 
function. Much more of this could be done by the secretariat both 
before the conference and during it than was done at Delhi and the 
results would be beneficial. 

The fact that such action would be welcomed by the delegates was 
demonstrated in the meetings of the Working Party on Fundamental 
Education, one of the more important working parties of the 1956 Con- 
ference. For these meetings Mr John Bowers of the secretariat had pre- 
pared outlines for the guidance of the discussion. He intervened readily 
to supply information and to clarify problems. He made no effort to 
take over the decision-making but it was clear he was working hard to 
facilitate the discussion. As a result the working party finished its work 
on time and with a general feeling of satisfaction. There was every sign 
that the delegates welcomed this help and the sessions of this working 
party were a good illustration of the effect on working relationships 
that clear definition of role followed by skilful playing of that role can 
have. 


CULTURAL BLOCKS 

Another problem not so easy to solve is that created by the differences 
in experience of discussion methods among the delegates. There are 
differences of style that make communication difficult. Some delegates 
are full of fine phrases and flourishes, others talk more plainly. Some 
are impassioned and wordy about the smallest points, others are terse 
and too brief for people accustomed to more elaborate speech. A device 
that would help delegates see themselves as others see them would be 
after-tiue-meeting check sheets. These would enable delegates to criticize 
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the conduct of sessions and the regular reporting of these impressions 
would provide delegates with a little more insight into their own be- 
haviour and more understanding of the behaviour of others. This device 
would also tend to limit the number of ‘political’ speeches. 

We sometimes forget that the international agencies are new 
forms of government and we have still to invent the rules for their 
successful working. In these new forms we are trying to cross cultural, 
language, and interest barriers and at the same time attempting to learn 
the necessary skills, all under very considerable pressure. There is no 
standard against which to judge how much progress has been made but 
we must not forget that all progress in this area is pure gain. 


A NEW TOOL 

Some people have a tendency to think of conferences as a necessary 
evil and thus fail to see that they are a new tool which has been devised 
to get certain kinds of work done. Conferences are an essential element 
in the modern world. By now we've got used to parliament with its 
absurdities because it has proved its usefulness. But conferences are 
new and many times they are frustrating. We should not be surprised. 
Any new (ool is frustrating until you know how to use it. 

Our skills fall far short of the requirements of the situation and we 
have failed to realize the possibilities for creative action that are in 
conferences. In the same way that parliaments are an extension of the 
debating process as a method of arriving at decisions, conferences are 
an extension of the discussion process as a method of arriving at de- 
cisions. If we were honest with ourselves we’d admit that most of us 
are not very good at discussion even when the discussion is with people 
we know fairly well. So it is not surprising that conferences, where we 
expect to use discussion methods with large numbers of people, covering 
complicated and difficult topics is sometimes frustrating and exhausting. 
We should rather be surprised that as much work gets done as is done, 
and reflect on how much greater the productivity might be had we more 
insight and skill. 

We need to spend much more time than we have done so far in 
deepening our insight into the processes of communication and improv- 
ing our methods. The sane, safe world we hope to live in depends very 
heavily on increases in this kind of knowledge. Wars that begin in the 
minds of men start there, at least partly, because communication is 
inadequate. Communication is inadequate because of many _ barriers. 
We've made fair progress with the more obvious ones but with the 
subtle factors, of which the cultural barriers are extensions, we have no 
more than broken the ground. 
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We have a long way to go in recognizing the fact that leadership 
is shared in all activities. Once having recognized the fact we must 
explore and develop the creative potential of discussion methods for 
decision making. The world we want to live in cannot be bound together 
by fear. It can only be knit together by unc rstanding. Greater insight 
and improved methods in discussion and in conferences are among the 


more important threads in the type of understanding which will knit our 
world together. 


David Smith, a member of the TA staff of UNESCO stationed in Thai- 
land was sent by uNeESCoO to the General Conference to observe and 


report on it with suggestions for the improvement of the General 
Conference. 


CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS 


GOVERNMENTS IN ADULT EDUCATION 

In 1945, only one province in Canada had an authorized division of adult 
education. Thirteen years later, seven of the ten provinces have divisions 
or branches responsible for part or the whole of adult education and re- 
creation. In addition, there is evidence of the growing concern of the 
Federal Government in this field. As a consequence of these develop- 
ments, the Canadian Association for Adult Education devoted some atten- 
tion during its biennial conference at Kingston in 1956 to the interests of 
Governments in Adult Education. The first conference of Governmental 
representatives from British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island was held one 
year later in Fredericton, in relation with the annual gathering of the 
Canadian Education Association. The second conference was held this 
year in Winnipeg under the auspices of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. The bulk of the time was spent in reviewing the accomplish- 


ments of the Committee thus far and in drafting a statement of purpose, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT ON PURPOSE AND COMPOSITION OF 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTS 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 


I PURPOSE. 
The purpose of the Committee shall be: 
(a) to provide means whereby knowledge of developments by gov- 
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ernments in continuing education can be regularly exchanged; 

(b) to propose research to be undertaken either by its own member- 
ship or other agencies; 

(c) to develop administrative practices and policies which will more 
effectively serve the cause of public adult education; 

(d) to reduce proliferation and needless publication costs by sharing 
printers’ materials and copyrights; 

(e) to serve as a professional reference body of government person- 
nel who are also professional adult educators; 

(f) to examine and appraise continuously what is the legitimate 
scope of adult education and the place of government in adult 
education in light of quickly changing social developments. 


Il MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership in the Committee shall consist in the first instance of 
regularly employed officials of the Departments of Education and 
Boards of Education. A second category of members may be com- 
posed of employees of the Federal and Provincial governments, 
national education agencies, such as the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, National Film Board, and others more or less directly re- 
lated to government. For purposes of Canadian Education Association 
membership, it will be said to be confined to category one. For pur- 
poses of relation with the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
membership would be expanded to include category two. 


IIl AFFILIATION. 

(a) Within the organizational framework of the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, the Committee on Governments and 
Adult Education shall be regarded as a continuing committee 
with status as determined from time to time by the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education Council. 

(b) In as much as membership of the Committee consists largely of 
representatives of Departments of Education, for whom, in an 
official sense, the Canadian Education Association is a duly con- 
stituted agency, it is hoped that an attachment to the Canadian 
Education Association of whatever kind is useful to both the 
Committee and that organization may be worked out. 


IV TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 
The Committee shall meet annually under the auspices alternatively 
of the Canadian Education Association and the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION NON-CREDIT 

The Committee convened at 9.30 a.m. under Chairman John Friesen. 
In attendance were eight Extension delegates and a number of visitors 
to the Conference. 

The discussion on ‘Science and Adult Education’ was opened by Dr 
Sydney Raybould of Leeds University. He spoke of the continuing in- 
terest of the WEA programs in such subjects as botany, geology and 
astronomy where materials were often readily available to the class, and 
supplemented by visual aids. There was also an increasing interest in 
physics. Professor Raybould felt the best approach in science teaching 
for adults should be with reference to its history, philosophy and me- 
thodology. ‘It is not teaching about science that is important but the 
significance of science in our whole lives’. 

The meeting agreed generally with this British viewpoint. In an 
earlier discussion Dr Lortie had stressed the need for subjects such as 
‘The History of Science’ and the ‘Philosophy of Science’ both of which 
he taught at the University of Montreal. Several participants asked how 
Extension could reach the larger public which indicated an enormous 
current interest in science. 

Bill McCallion reported that “Symbolic Logic’ and other mathe- 
matics topics were regular offerings at McMaster. He also made reference 
to a course on ‘History and Religion’. Auditors are permitted to attend 
non-credit classes at his university. Stuart Tweedie and Duncan Campbell 
saw a need for science courses at two distinct levels: professional and lay. 
The wealth of audio-visual materials was emphasized as a great aid in 
the sciences. 

Dr Raybould then commented briefly on the emphasis given to 
liberal education in Britain. As the majority of such courses enjoy state 
subsidy, the liberal arts are the main offerings in British adult education. 
The wea has, from the start, been committed to the liberal studies. 
Dr Raybould submitted that if Oxford had trained the ruling class of the 
nineteenth century, the British universities should now do the same for 
labour through adult education in the twentieth century. 

The proportion of extension courses in liberal education in Canadian 
universities was considered much smaller than in Britain. One estimate 
set the figures at about one third for the total program, although this 
varied considerably from one university to another. Only brief mention 
was made of the kinds of courses given, among them experimental offer- 
ings in the fine arts and in ‘living room learning’. 

Following the general conference session, the Committee re-as- 
sembled at 4 p.m. to hear a progress report on the surveys undertaken 
by five Committee members during the previous year. Three of these 
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reports had been circulated and the remaining two were to be submitted 
to the CA AE for processing and circulation. The Committee was also 
advised by Mrs Adamson of p Bs that the Bureau was working on a com- 
prehensive questionnaire for annual reporting by adult education agencies. 
It was recommended that she mail a brief questionnaire to a representa- 
tive group of adult educators for study and comment. 

The Chairman pvinted to the encouraging increase in the exchange 
of printed materials among Extension Departments during the past year. 

The election of officers was left to a later meeting when a larger 
number of the Committee could be present. The ‘later meeting’ was held 
in Banff the following week when Bill McCallion of McMaster was 
elected Chairman of the Committee. The members also suggested a re- 
view of the purpose, activities and relationship as between this Committee 
and CADESsS, a topic to be explored at the meeting of CADESs in 
Edmonton, June 2-3. 


RESIDENTIAL ADULT EDUCATION 

Mr Sim, the Chairman, opened the meeting by outlining some back- 
ground on what led to the formation of the Standing Committee. He 
pointed out that the first meeting was held in Kingston two years ago 
during the annual meeting of the cAAr. The main function of the 
Committee was summarized as follows : 

(a) to study experiences in residential education, 

(b) to stimulate interest and promote this medium where possible, 
(c) to act as a clearinghouse. 

The membership of the Committee consists of about thirty-five 
people from various organizations and geographical locations. Mr Sim 
explained that contacts have been established with similar groups in the 
United States and Europe. He pointed out that the World Conference 
on Residential Adult Education was held in Europe in 1956 and that five 
Canadian delegates attended. Mr Sim reported on other activities of the 
Committee, such as the special issueof FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
on Residential Education, distribution to Committee members of special 
materials dealing with the subject, etc. General discussion followed. 

Mr Swerdlow spoke on residential education in the labour move- 
ment in Canada. He referred to the experiences obtained, particularly 
in the week-long schools conducted by the cic and held in residence. 
Because of the very favourable experience, the CL is trying to hold as 
many such schools as possible across the country. 

Mrs Edith Storr, one of the five Canadian delegates who attended 
the Bergen Conference, explained that the many people she met in 
Europe who were promoting residential adult education and the numer- 
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ous ideas she got from them proved very helpful. Many of such ideas 
she has passed on to the Ontario Folk Schools. The Chairman asked Mrs 
Storr to elaborate a bit on how the folk schools operate and about their 
educational program. Mrs. Storr said that the average class consists of be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-five people. Generally, a farm home is obtained. 
The people representing the county organization first get together to de- 
cide on the theme of the school. The Ontario Folk School Council usually 
sends a resource person to conduct the discussion and help in the 
arrangements, etc. A special committee of students is appointed to look 
after all of the technical arrangements, such as food, lodging, etc. Some 
of the themes of such schools are Know Canada, Heritage of Our 
Country, etc. General discussion followed. The Chairman pointed out 
that in addition to Ontario, both Manitoba and Nova Scotia have de- 
veloped a very effective folk school organization. 

The Chairman then asked the members of the Committee to intro- 
duce themselves and to speak of their special interest in residential adult 
education. After these introductions, Mr Sim summarized by saying that 
while there is a great variety of activity in this field, it is evident that 
there is an encouraging common denominator, that is, adult education 
in residence. It is evident from what the members had said, Mr Sim 
pointed out, that there is a growing interest in Canada as in other parts 
of the world in residential education. 

‘It seems’, said the Chairman, ‘that this Committee has to choose 
between the dissemination of information dealing with methods and 
techniques in adult education and organization (such as housing, meals, 
methods of nutrition, etc.) of residential schools or with broader objec- 
tives which have to do with the aims of education itself, and the needs 
of Canadian adults today. 

The Chairman introduced Professor Richard Hoggart, the author 
of Uses of Literacy, and Professor of Literature at the University of Hull, 
England. Professor Hoggart spoke of the two great adult residential 
movements in Europe, the Danish Folk High Schools and the British 
Tutorial Class, and drawing from those experiences, he strongly recom- 
mended that Canadians concern themselves with the area of education 
rather than technique. He traced the history of these two organizations 
and pointed out that in both cases they came into being as a result of 
the need of the common people for such movements. The Danish move- 
ment particularly, had a tremendous effect upon the national develop- 
ment of that country. It was his opinion that the adult education move- 
ment in Canada must strive to develop groups of people who have broad 
objectives in life, the development of effective and competent leaders. 
‘Such leaders’, Professor Hoggart said, ‘can help immensely the whole of 
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the education movement’. He particularly stressed that effective leadership 
does not mean only efficient methods and techniques, but people who are 
bold, critical and deep thinkers. He felt that there was too much timidity 
and not enough of frankness and honesty in a good many of the leaders 
in our society. Considerable discussion followed with many members 
participating. Meeting adjourned at noon; re-convened for a short business 
meeting after lunch. 


Afternoon session 
The Chairman called the meeting to order and asked the members to give 
consideration to how long a Standing Committee of the ca A€r should 
be in existence. Discussion followed with members feeling that the Com- 
mittee should continue with its work for at least another year. It was so 
moved by Mrs Storr and carried unanimously. Mr Swerdlow moved that 
the Committee undertake the promotion of three projects. 
1. Encouraging organizations to obtain school facilities on a co-operative 
basis. 

2. Evaluate a number of adult residential classes. 
3. Promote one or two specific projects in Residential Adult education. 
After considerable discussion the motion was adopted. 

The chairman then called upon the members to elect officers of the 
Committee. The following secretariat was elected: Mr Alex Sim, Chair- 
man ; Mrs Edith Storr, Secretary and Mr Max Swerdlow, Vice-Chairman. 


CITIZENS’ FORUM CONFERENCE 
At this year’s Conference not as much attention as usual was given to de- 
tailed planning for the coming season. Rather, discussion centred on some 
fundamental questions now demanding to be answered. Can we organize 
a program which wiil appeal to a large and growing television audience, 
and at the same time meet the special needs of Citizens’ Forum groups, 
now relatively few in number, but active and enthusiastic? Under present 
circumstances, how far are we justified in continuing special broadcast 
features which have little meaning for the mass audience outside group 
organization? Should we reconcile ourselves to an inevitable decline in 
group activity and direct our energies to broadening and deepening the 
impact of the program, to increasing the use of the study material by 
listeners and viewers, to promoting the use of individual programs by 
organizations, and to encouraging informal family discussion? Or, on the 
other hand, is a defeatist attitude to group organization, and a reduction 
in group services, partly responsible for the decrease in the number of 
forums? 

It was generally recognized that the social changes brought about 
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by television have speeded up a process of group decline which has been 
under way for several years and which has its origin in a complex of 
causes. But there is some difference of opinion on how far this trend 
is reversible, and on the policy we should pursue in the existing situation. 

Two major program ideas came out of an examination of these 
questions. It was agreed that the length of the Citizens’ Forum series 
and the wide range of subjects discussed in the program are two factors 
which help to make group organization difficult. It is harder to get 
people to pursue discussion of ‘public affairs’ in the broad sense than to 
concentrate on a special interest. With this in mind, it was decided to 
plan two series of broadcasts for the coming season in which a single 
subject would be explored in some detail. Each series of three broad- 
casts would form something like a ‘short course’ on the subject chosen. 
A special effort to organize group listening could be concentrated on 
these segments of the program. The subjects selected would be gauged 
to the interests of specific organizations in the hope that they could be 
encouraged to form short-term groups for the series and, in addition, 
use Citizens’ Forum broadcasts and study materials in preparing 
programs for their own memberships. Two broadcast series have been 
formulated: a series for December on Unemployment: Why Do We 
Have Unemployment? How Can We Relieve the Pain? and Is There A 
Lasting Solution? and a February series on Education For Tomorrow: 
What Should Our Schools Achieve? What Changes Should Be Made? 
and How Shall We Raise the Money? 

A second important Conference decision arose out of a proposal of 
the National Advisory Board and the Quebec Forums that we plan 
separate radio and television originations and gear the radio presentation 
to the interests of the groups. This policy was advanced ‘as a positive 
step toward saving the group aspect of the program’. The Conference 
favoured separate originations on several grounds: the sound track of 
the Tv program is not always effective on radio; consideration for the 
radio program tends to restrict the kind of visual aids used on Tv and 
generally to limit experiment with the newer medium; Tv programs can 
now originate only in five big city centres, all west of Montreal; and 
the Tv program is not prepared with citizen participation in mind. 

Since existing groups use radio as a basis for their discussion, it 
was agreed that a specially planned radio program should contain features 
of particular interest and value to forums. A high percentage of broad- 
casts should come from smaller communities and should use local partici- 
pants. They should be held before audiences arranged by community 
organizations, and should conclude with audience questions. As far as 
possible, the emphasis should be on the citizen and not on the expert. 
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It was acknowledged that this separation would be costly to the 
csc in both money and staff time and that we could not expect to 
divorce the programs throughout the entire series. It was thought that 
it might be realistic to try for separate originations for six programs in 
the coming year. We would then have some basis for knowing whether 
separate radio and television broadcasts would produce a better Citizens’ 
Forum both for groups and for the wider audience. 


RURAL EXTENSION SEMINAR 

This seminar was held immediately following the c a ar National Con- 
ference, on Friday and Saturday, May 23 and 24, 1958. A small group 
of invited participants, representative of different areas of rural adult 
education, discussed the changing rural environment. The main speakers 
were Professor W. B. Baker, Director, Centre for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan and Dr Gale L. Vandeberg, Associate Pro- 
fessor, National Agricultural Extension Centre for Advanced Study, 
University of Wisconsin. The speeches of Professor Baker and Dr Vande- 
berg, and the Seminar Proceedings have already been circulated in 
mimeographed form. Copies are still available from the CAAE. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE 
INDIAN CANADIAN 
The National Commission on the Indian Canadian invited some fifty 
national organizations to send representatives to a meeting in Winnipeg 
at the time of the National Conference on Adult Education. The occasion 
was one of particular significance to Ncrc, as it was at the last previous 
conference held at Kingston (June 1956) that a similar meeting of 
national representatives (though smaller in numbers than the present 
one) had formulated the idea for a National Committee on Indian affairs, 
and requested the cae to take the lead in establishing such a committee. 
The meeting was held at the University of Manitoba on May 22, with 
Mr. Jean Lagasse in the chair. There was an attendance of about fifty to 
sixty people representing a wide variety of organizations such as churches, 
Y’s, chambers of commerce, government, welfare and other community 
groups. Geographically the representatives came from points as far 
distant as Halifax and Vancouver. It was a one day conference, planned 
primarily as an exchange of information 
(a) to inform the national representatives of what had been accom- 
plished ‘n the two year interval since the meeting at Kingston, 
(b) to provide an opportunity for national representatives to describe 
their work with Indians. 
Following an introduction by the chairman, Father André Renaud, 
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O.M.L., one of the founders of the Commission, gave a brief resumé of 
its background and origin, mentioning particularly the work of the 
‘Ottawa Study Group’ which preceded the meeting at Kingston in 1956. 
Mrs. W. H. Clark, Chairman of ncic, followed with comments on some 
of the difficulties which the new organization had encountered in its 
brief span of operation. She referred to the complexity of the situation, 
the growing public interest and concern about the future of Indian 
Canadians and the great dearth of informative materials on the con- 
tempor: iry scene. 

In the second part of the day’s proceedings, when the organizations 
were reporting on their work with Indians, a great variety of programs 
and projects was presented; e.g. the Good Samaritan Plan in Saskatche- 
wan, the Salvation Army Indian Village in Canyon City, the urban 
housing project in Regina, the leadership training courses in Manitoba 
and the Indian-Urban Association in Winnipeg. Representatives of the 
various Churches and Church organizations also reported on their work, 
both on the reserves and in urban centres. 

In general discussion, unanimous agreement was reached about the 
need for fresh approaches to the so-called Indian problem, though on 
the basis of well-directed research, both long and short term, concerning 
all that relates to the position of the Indian in Canadian society today. 
The function of a new national organization in this situation was again 
stressed, as well as the need for Ncrc to clarify its aims and objectives and 
make them known. 

The conference closed with a comment from Mr. John Melling on 
the manner and spirit in whch he proposed to approach his work for 
Indians, as the newly appointed Executive-Director of NcIc. 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS, 1958 

This year’s life memberships honour a CAAE office, the most onerous of 
all offices in the Association; that of Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. At the dinner which concluded the National Conference in 
Winnipeg, Dr. Corbett, former Director of the CAAE, conferred life 
memberships upon three among the many distinguished Canadians who 
have held this important position. 


® Orvill E. Ault. “When the Government of the new Commonwealth 
of Ghana wished to establish a tradition of an energetic and responsible 
public service, they called upon Orvill Ault as Consultant. When the 
CAAE needed a guiding hand in the years of its greatest growth, Orvill 
Ault was invited to become its Executive Chairman. In great duties or 
in small, Dr. Ault has brought the same measure of fairness, depend- 
ability and judgment. He held a position of difficulty and trust in the 
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educational service of the Army; he was formerly a teacher of dis- 
tinction; his work in the former Adult Education Board in Ontario is 
still vividly remembered by his colleagues; he has transformed the educa- 
tional and training programs of the public service of Canada. In guiding 
the work of the case he has been a constant advocate of setting clear 
goals, of meeting and maint:.ning high standards, of the kind which 
he himself has so well exemplified. 


® Leonard Harman. Leonard Harman is so youthful in appearance that 
it is hard to think of him as a veteran. Nevertheless, he and his wife 
were conducting Ontario’s first folk school twenty years ago; he was 
the first secretary of the Ontario Farm Forum; the organizer of the first 
educational bus tour; and long the leading advocate of education within 
the co-operative movement. 

He was the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the CAAE 
during some of the war years, the time when the Association was 
engaged with other organizations in developing education by radio, 
stirring up interest in film forums, and preparing educational materials 
for the armed forces. 

Harman is now the Executive Chairman of the Canadian Institute 
on Public Affairs. He has maintained a Citizens’ Forum in his own home 
for many years and still amazes most of his colleagues with the breadth 
and depth of his reading. His services to adult education are not just 
in the past but are certain to be of increasing value in the future. 


® Charles E. Phillips. Some of the most difficult days which the Caae 
ever encountered were in the period immediately after the war. It was 
a time when there was no firm financial base, and new financial plans 
had to be devised. More important still, it was a time when some 
means had to be found for carrying forward into peace-time some of 
the developments in adult education which had been made possible by 
the resources and the great purposes of war-time. This was the period, 
for example, when the Joint Planning Commission was established. 

Throughout times of anxiety the Association was always able to 
count on the long experience, good judgment and thoughtfulness of 
Charles Phillips. Dr. Phillips is well known in Canada as the author 
of the most distinguished history of education, as a life-long teacher, 
and as the organizing Executive-Secretary of the Canadian Education 
Association. These accomplishments may have obscured, somewhat, his 
service in adult education; but he will alwavs be remembered for his 
counsel to the CAAE over many years, but particularly in its most 
critical period. 
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EDUCATION AND THE PHILOSOPHIC MIND. Edited 
by A. V. Judges. London : Institute of Education, University of London 
(Toronto: Clarke Irwin) 1957. pp. 205. $1.65. 


It will come as no surprise to those who know the University of London’s 
Institute of Education, that a number of distinguished thinkers were 
asked, under its auspices, to address a series of public lectures with the 
general title Intellectual Currents and their Educational Message ; a 
Series of Critical Appraisals. The topics are as follows : Plato (Sir Charles 
Morris); Neo-Thomism (Father W. Lawson); Existentialism (M. V. C. 
Jeffreys); Pragmatism (A. V. Judges); Behaviourism (C. A. Mace); 
Logical Positivism (W. H. F. Barnes); Scientific Humanism (J. A. 
Lauwerys); Dialectical Materialism (H. B. Acton); Philosophy and 
Education (L. Arnaud Reid). The present volume is a collection of these 
addresses. 

In his paper on Plato, Sir Charles Morris concludes with a paragraph 
or two which describes, better than any reviewer, the purpose of the 
whole series. 

*... It is one thing to be able to talk well of the tricks of the trade 
in education, or to succeed in demonstrating some strange new lay of 
the growth of the child mind, but quite another to have a real philosophy 
of education. In our day we find ourselves very much occupied with 
techniques. This is partly because, with so many scientists about, our 
generation is rather fertile of techniques, and the very great possibilities 
within this field of intellectual enterprise make it immensely attractive. 
Moreover, new techniques can do a very great deal of good, and in fact 
they have done a great deal of good to teaching in the last fifty years. 
The human race is the better for it. 

‘But there seems to go with this lively interest in technical devices 
an unwillingness, perhaps a fear, to ask searching questions about the end 
and purpose for which we wish to use new ways in education. We seem 
to be an almost irredeemably pragmatic generation . . . We succumb, no 
doubt, to a very plausible argument. We tell ourselves that philosophers 
have been arguing for very many centuries without reaching any agree- 
ment, and that disputing about questions that cannot be finally answered 
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is very pt to be obstructive rather than stimulative when action is re- 
quired. We add that whatever we may think about ultimate aims in 
education the adopting and perfecting of this or that technique can do 
nothing but good... 

‘This is a seductive argument, and many of us live by it for all the 
hours of the day. But in our hearts we all know that it will not stand up 
to criticism . . . Whatever may be the patter fashionable at the time 
among reformers and administrators on the days of the working week, 
we all of us, including the reformers and administrators, have on Sundays 
a deep and inescapable need to know where we are going, and where 
we ought to go. Not many answers have been given to this question at 
any profound level...’ 

While these lectures are particularly valuable because they bring 
living philosophies to bear on educational theory, they are also of interest 
to the general reader, a volume to place beside the cBc’s Architects 
of Modern Thought and Dr George Grant's Moral Philosophy in a Mass 
Age. 

E. W. L. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR 
EXECUTIVES. Peter E. Siegle. Chicago: The Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, 1958. pp. iv, 74. 50c. 


This succinct survey covers existing programs of liberal adult education 
for executives in the United States. Part I is devoted entirely to the 
Programs of A.T.&T. (the ‘Bell’ experiment); and Part II describes eight 
‘independent approaches’. Much of the publication’s value lies in the 
clear, direct description and analysis so that the reader immediately 
catches each program ‘whole’. 

The “General Summary and Conclusions’ admits, quite frankly, that 
no satisfactory evaluation of results has been achieved (pending release 
of tests undertaken by the A.T.&T. Company). ‘In programs for execu- 
tives, built as they are in a context of tough-minded men, evaluation 
continues to be difficult. There is no indication, moreover, that any of 
the programs has succeeded in doing an effective job in this area, at 
least from the standpoint of the value to industry.’ 

In an objective, mainly factual report, there is, of course, no place 
for ‘value-judgments’. But it is interesting to speculate what an Eton- 
Oxford product, in business or politics, would make of it all. Perhaps 
there may be something to be said for a system which catches the young 
when they are sufficiently carefree to simply enjoy the process. American 
and Canadian efforts in the direction of liberal adult education seem so 
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grimly detcrmined that they might quite possibly defeat their own ends. 
But perhaps that’s the way we will have to proceed. After all, a man 
who is used to the executive pace (if William H. Whyte is to be be- 
lieved) can’t be tapered off even in a year, let alone two weeks. 

We wish a spy from the Center could spend some time at Pugwash, 
N.S. It would be interesting to have a first-hand report on how Cyrus 
Eaton does it. 

E. W. L. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PROGRAMMING FOR UNI- 
VERSITY ADULT EDUCATION. Peter E. Siegle and James 
B. Whipple. Chicago: Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 1957. pp. vi, 96. 


The above study covers Programming for the Liberal Arts ; Programming 
for Businessmen, Professionals, and Technicians ; Programming for Com- 
munity Groups and Interests; Programming for Adult Degrees and 
Certificates; New Challenges (Mass Media, The Aging, Alumni, 
Residential) . 


Says the introduction (unsigned), ‘I pray that the evening college 
will assume wholeheartedly the mission of ever developing and im- 
proving creative programming in the service of adult education, and 
that it will resist the temptation to rest on momentary successes and 
consign its creative moments to the oblivion of complacent, unchanging 
transmittal.’ 


TOWARD THE LIBERALLY EDUCATED EXECUTIVE. 
Robert A. Goldwin and Charles A. Nelson. White Plains, N.Y.: Fund for 
Adult Education, 1957. pp. xi, 111. 


A collection of papers by eminent men on the value of liberal education, 
for executives in particular. Planned as the first of a series (in collabora- 
tion with the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults) of 
which the second is New Directions in Liberal Education for Executives. 


FREEDOM IN STRUGGLE; being the ninth series of lectures 
under the Chancellor Dunning Trust, delivered at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, 1957. Rudolf Pechel. Toronto: Ryerson, 1957. pp. 
xi, 46. 


The distinguished editor of Deutsche Rundschau, himself an inmate of 
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concentration camps under the Nazi regime, outlines the little-known 
facts of the German Resistance, a movement which had begun long 
before Hitler came to power; and one in which Dr Pichler was active. 

Of particular interest is the third lecture, in which Dr Pichler 
ventures into prophecy as to the fate of all totalitarian systems : 

‘The fact that the Bolshevik system will ultimately be swept away 
is not due to any achievement of ours. The humane conditions and 
higher living standards in the West are, to be sure, the result of a 
constant struggle for progress and the reward for a painful process of 
incessant self-criticism; but that communism and fascism alike are 
doomed to ultimate failure has deeper causes than such merits as the 
West may have. The Bolshevik system is doomed to collapse because 
man is a being created to live in freedom, and cannot in the long run 
be prevented from fulfilling this destiny .. . 

‘Let me illustrate that with the most astonishing feature of resistance 
against totalitarian systems — the fact that an exemplary role was played 
in the fight against Hitler and in that against Stalin and his diadochs 
by youths who had never experienced freedom . . . how are we to 
account for the fact that the revolt in Hungary was sparked by students 
who had been six to ten years old when the Soviet regime was set up 
there, that in Poznan young workers were fighting who had had no 
education except that provided for them by the Communist Party, and 
that youths who had grown up as members of his Youth Organization 
or had become officers in his army sacrificed their lives in the struggle 
against Hitler?’ 

E. W. L. 


YOUTH AND TOMORROW; A Guide to Personal Development 
in the Early and Middle Teens. 1. C. T. Clarke and J. G. Woodsworth. 
Toronto : McClelland & Stewart Limited, 1956. pp. xi, 302. $3.75. 


The responsibility for ‘character building’ currently imposed on the public 
school presents it with a dilemma. Since it is a democratic, non-sectarian 
institution the school cannot invoke a religious (in the denominational 
sense) sanction for ethical behaviour. It is, therefore, thrust back into 
psychiatric, psychological, and sociological findings for its ‘authority’. 
Nor does there seem to be, at present, any marked tendency to relate 
literature studies to personality development, in the tradition of the 
liberal arts. 

Within these formidable limitations, the authors ave produced an 
interesting and informative book, dignified in its presentation, the sub- 
ject matter comprehensible to the majority of students—and, on the 
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whole, the Province of Alberta is to be congratulated for authorizing 
the text in its schools. 

If there is to be any quarrel with this approach, a major criticism 
might well be the lack of aesthetic appeal. There is nothing in the format 
or content to really shock the mind into wonder or reverence in the face 
of the truth presented—in other words, to create an emotional rather 
than an intellectual experience. 1 could not help wondering what an 
inspired teacher would do with all this ? Perhaps he would be too busy 
presenting the truth of his subject, the essence of his own pers: «ality 
and convictions, to pay much attention ! 

E. W. L. 


ADOLESCENCE. Information Services Division, for Mental Health 
Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare. Ottawa : 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. pp. 14. 


In this brief compass, an excellent general presentation is made of the 
salient facts in teen-age development. Text and illustrations suggest the 
appeal is to the middle-class parent or professional worker. A short biblio- 
graphy of additional readings would add to the usefulness of this little 
pamphlet. 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 

@ Dr E. F. Sheffield, Director of the Education Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, has been appointed to the new position of Research 
officer with the National Conference of Canadian Universities, effective 
June 1, 1958. 

Dr Sheffield will be responsible for organizing and directing a re- 
search and information service to be set up within the present Nc CU 
office with aid of a $100,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The grant also provides for a long term research study into the 
history and philosophy of higher education in Canada. Dean Frank Stiling 
of the University of Western Ontario is chairman of a special committee 
which is making plans to conduct this study. (CEA Newsletter, May- 
June, 1958). 


@ Leslie Vipond, a member of the c A AE Executive Committee, became 
General Secretary, National Council y Mc a’s of Canada, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1958. He replaces Dr R. S. Hosking, who tendered his resig- 
nation, effective August 31. Mr Vipond comes to his new position after 
twenty years of varied experience with the Y. 


® Mr John Melling of Leeds University has been appointed Director of 
the National Commission on the Indian Canadian and will be assuming 
his duties on or about August Ist. The appointment was made by the 
Executive Committee in consultation with the CAAE. 

Mr Melling is a graduate of Brasenose College, Oxford, M.A. in 
Honour School of Politics, Economics and Philosophy. On leaving Oxford 
he spent several years in the business world as Liverpool representative 
of a firm of textile manufacturers and merchants. After completing 
(alternative) National Service during the war years, he became Organiz- 
ing-Tutor for the Cornwall Adult Education Joint Committee. In 1947 
he joined the staff of Leeds University where he served first as University 
Extension Lecturer and Staff Tutor in Philosophy and Theory of Social 
Organization, then Assistant Director of the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, Extra Mural Studies, and finally Deputy Director of the same 
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department. 

Mr Melling is a Quaker by faith, whose interests have drawn him at 
many points into the complex field of intercultural relations. As a member 
of the Society of Friends, he has made a recent study for the Race Re- 
lations Committee of the problem of integrating coloured workers into 
the urban life of Leeds. He is an active worker in the National Association 
for Mental Health, and at present he is engaged in writing a book on 
William Penn, whose early approach to the needs and rights of Indians 
in North America was epoch making. 


@ Farm Forum announces important changes for the fall season. Floyd 
Griesbach, the former National Secretary, resigned after eight years in the 
national office ; and is now with the Citizenship Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. He will be mis‘ed in the movement to 
which he gave so much in the past eight years — his presence at Work- 
shops, panel discussions, and folk schools for farm people across Canada. 
The farm people have not lost a friend ; but they will share him with 
Canadians in other occupations and groups. 

Muriel McLeod, the former editor of Farm Forum Guide, is now 
using her professional training in agriculture and her Farm Forum ex- 
perience at the University of Manitoba, where she has joined the staff of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr Griesbach’s position is now filled by Rodger Schwass, for three 
years Associate Farm Director at CKNX Radio-Television in Wingham, 
where he also worked with some 200 Farm Forums in that part of On- 
tario. Mr Schwass, once a Bruce County farmer, maintains the Farm 
Forum tradition. He will edit the Farm Forum Guide, and prepare news 
releases and summaries. He will also work closely with the Television 
Committee and the csc in the preparation of Farm Forum Broadcasts 
and in the production of related telecasts. This arrangement allows a 
continuation of the Farm Forum program, while an evaluation of the role 
of group discussion in solving farm problems is carried out. 


@ Miss Alberta Letts, Director, Nova Scotia Provincial Library, left on 
July 25 for Tokyo and Delhi. She will spend a year developing regional 
libraries under the Colombo Plan. 


@ Mr Davidson Dunton, Chairman of the csc for the past thirteen years, 
has resigned to become President of Carleton University in Ottawa. Miss 
Caroline Robins, Saskatoon, past President of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, has been appointed Executive-Secretary of the now-permanent 
Canadian Conference on Education, with headquarters in Ottawa. 
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ADULT EDUCATION SURVEY 

About eight million persons in the United States attend at least one formal 
adult education class each year, the U. S. Office of Education announced 
on March 3, 1958. 


This was learned in a national survey — first of its kind — conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census and financed by a $10,000 grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education to the Adult Education Association, U.S.A., 
which handled the contractual arrangements. The survey was requested 
by the Office of Education. 


The study included only organized adult courses and series of adult 
education meetings. It excluded correspondence courses, individual in- 
struction, private lessons, one-time group meetings, education by radio 
and television, self-directed study, and on-the-job training. 

The survey showed that almost thirty percent of the students in 
adult education classes were over forty-five years of age and more than 
seventy percent over thirty. 


Most popular subjects were in the trade, business, and technical 
fields, in which about one-third of the adult students were enrolled. Other 
favorite subject areas were general education, civic and public affairs, 
home and family living, agriculture, recreation, and Americanization 
studies. 


Initial plans for the survey were made by representatives of many 
national organizations engaged in adult education, who were called 
together by the Adult Education Section of the Office of Education. The 
group also recommended that questions on adult education be included 
in the 1960 census. 


UBC AND ITS CONSTITUENCY 

How can a provincial university, in one corner of a vast, sparsely popu- 
lated area, best serve its people ? To find an answer, the Extension De- 
partment, the Development Office, and the Alumni Association of u Bc 
brought together, for a one-day meeting, representatives of community 
and alumni fund committees throughout the Province. 

There were plenty of suggestions — seventeen pages of them! Every- 
one agreed in wanting more and closer contact with the university ; visits 
from faculty members and students to interest high school pupils in going 
on to university, speakers and courses in credit and non-credit university 
extension programs, more scholarships and bursaries, expert advice in 
community development. More than one representative asked for regional 
information centres (firmly listed in the telephone book) which would 
act as liaison between the community and the University. 
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In summarizing, Dean Andrew made the following recommen- 
dations: 


(1) That community committees write to the governments and ask 
them to do more than they have done, especially with regard to 
the matching grants which still need clinching. 

(2) With regard to equalization of opportunity for education, he 

reminded the group that the Conservative government had pledged 

scholarship money and suggested that if reminded that action was 
required, it would help. 

(3) He felt that community committees have a great opportunity 

to remind the University of what its obligations are. This puts the 

University in the position of being able to apply more pressure on 

the government. 

As one uBC staff member put it, ‘I personally feel that the Uni- 
versity participants (including myself) gained more from the conference 
than did our visitors from out-of-town. Needless to say, I hope we are 
able to arrange more of the same.’ 


YOUNG CANADA'S BOOK WEEK 

Senator Muriel Fergusson, one of Canada’s five women senators, as tenth 
patroness of Young Canada’s Book Week, sets the stage for this annual 
event with the headline ‘Give a Child a Book — Give Children Libraries’. 
Under this banner, twenty-three national organizations and seven provin- 
cial library associations are working with the Canadian Association of 
Children’s Libraries and the Canadian Library Association to bring the 
need for better and more books in the life of every child before the Cana- 
dian public. For use in publicizing Young Canada’s Book Week, the 
Canadian Library Association has commissioned a new poster from a 
Fredericton N.B. artist, Mrs Marjorie Donaldson. Five new book marks 
listing books for children of all ages have also been prepared by com- 
petent Canadian children’s libraries and are available from Miss June E. 
Munro, Secretary, Young Canada’s Book Week Committee, Canadian 
Library Association, 63 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


NEW CENTRE 
A Centre for Adult Education will open on September 22 at the North 
Toronto YMC A, as a kind of pilot project to ascertain public, industrial, 
and commercial reaction to a new university for Toronto. 

Twelve courses at the Adult Education Centre will be held : Leader- 
ship in Society ; English Literature ; Canadian History ; Canadian Econ- 
omics ; Contemporary Drama ; Philosophy ; Modern Poetry ; Basic Issues 
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Canadian Folk Songs ; and Shakespeare and his Literature. Said Reginald 
Bundy, Chairman of the new Centre, ‘In the final analysis, university 
training is really education for adults, and the Centre is beginning with 
people and their needs and building courses around them.’ 


CHRISTMAS ON THE HORIZON 

This vear’s UNICEF greeting and note cards are again being produced 
in Canada by the United Nations Association. The eminent German 
illustrator, Fritz Busse, has interpreted with great beauty, a charming 
international theme in his series ‘A Time of Jov’. The five delightful 
designs authentically capture the happy mood of children during tradi- 
tional festivals of their homelands. The official United Nations Card, “Tree 
of Peace’, was designed by Japanese-born artist, Keiko Minami and is 
sold for the benefit of UN1ceF. Last vear the sale of cards brought 
a profit of $19,800 for the United Nations Children’s Fund. All u N1c EF 
cards are sold in boxes of ten (with envelopes) at $1.00 per box. In 
Canada, order from United Nations Association in Canada, Committee 
for UN 1cEF, 280 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


WHAT'S INSIDE? 

Again FOOD FOR THOUGHT has compiled an index to the 
1957-1958 volume. This vear we have only a limited number of mimeo- 
graphed copies which are available on request. Although articles are in- 
dexed in the Canadian Periodical Index, the separate FOOD FOR 
tTHOUGHT index is particularly valuable as a quick guide to current 
topics in Canadian adult education. The wide coverage is a surprise 
even to the editor ! 


CORRECTION 

The ca ar Annual Report has already gone out — but with one serious 
omission. In the President’s Report (p 1, Paragraph 2) the name of Mr 
James Muir, President of the Roval Bank of Canada, was inadvertently 
omitted from the list of distinguished Canadians who have served as 
President of the ca ar. Mr Muir’s term of office covered important de- 
velopments in the Association, only one of which was the excellent staff 
pension plan. 


CORRESPONDENCE PLEASE! 

The beginning of a new publishing season seems a good time to remind 
readers that letters about articles one liked —or more possibly did not 
like — add colour to these pages. A personal reaction by letter is also an 
indication to the editor what current concerns might be worth following 


up. Articulateness all round makes for a more lively magazine ! 
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The long awaited story of an extraordinarily complex and 
powerful personality. 


William Lyon MACKENZIE KING 


A Political Biography: Volume I, 1874-1923 
By R. MacGrecor Dawson 


This first volume traces Mackenzie King’s life and political career 
to the time of his first administration as Prime Minister. Generous 
extracts from private correspondence and the pages of his 
personal diary, hitherto unpublished. reveal vividly the forces 
in his background. education, intimate family relationships and 
early interests which eventually led him into po!'tics $7.50 
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